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Call to Order 
The meeting was called to order at 2:15 p.m. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that this was a Special Meeting of Senate to continue 
the discussion on the Phase II, University Mission Study Report. He 
explained that given that there was a five week break between Senate 
meetings, according to the calendar, the Steering Committee felt that it might 
be better to have a Special Meeting in the middle of that break, rather than to 
have a five week gap in the discussion. 


Strategic Planning for the University 


Phase II, University Mission Study 


Dr. O'Brien proposed to continue along the same pattern as at the last 
meeting, i.e., that we continue to go through all of the proposed Missions 
which were on the list without the expectation of completing the debate on 
each of the items at this point, and still less, without the expectation of 
taking any votes at this time, but rather to make an overall survey of the 
entire field. In that context, he felt that we had given a reasonable amount of 
attention at the last meeting to items 1. and 2., document US-83-1-Dl. He 
proposed that we begin by moving on to Mission Statement 3, in the same 
fashion as at the last meeting, i.e., he would first of all, on behalf of the 
Steering Committee, invite a brief introduction of item 3, in the sense of 
presenting the Key Element/Counterpoint as a starting point for the debate; 
he would then invite anyone who has a formal statement about the point in 
question, on behalf of a Faculty Council, Student Association, etc., to make 
any such statement; the matter would then be open to discussion; and after 
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what appears to be a reasonable length of time, we would move on to the 
next item. 


Prof. Brunet explained, for the record, that in presenting the various items 
in document US-83-1-Dl, he was acting as a representative of the Senate 
Steering Committee and not as its Chairman, as had been indicated in a 
recent edition of the Thursday Report. He reminded Senate that the Key 
Elements and the Counterpoints were simply a basis for discussion and 
were not proposals by any group or person. Furthermore, they were not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, nor polar opposite events. Rather, they were 
simply two different points of view and in some instances, the Counterpoint 
was a subset of the Key Element. 


Prof. Brunet, in presenting the "Key Element" and the "Counterpoint" 
contained in item 3., document US-83-2-DI, explained that there were really 
two issues to be considered here, one being the context or environment in 
which the process of education takes place; the other was a question of 
content, 1.e., what programmes and/or courses were to be taught on the two 
campuses. 


Dr. Singer stated that the Arts and Science Faculty Council had considered 
this issue on two separate occasions and that, as noted in item 3., document 
US-83-2-D4, Council was "strongly committed to a two-campus operation 
as described in the third element of the Phase II Report". He explained that 
because of the nature of the first, discussion in Council, an effort was made 
between the two meetings to have a point of departure discussion document 
prepared for Council. That discussion document, (ASFC 83-3-Dl), was 
appended to document US-83-2-D4 and he suggested that it would be 
appropriate for Senate, at some point in today's discussion, to look at some 
of the recommendations contained in that appendix. He further explained 
that these recommendations were based on the premise that more and more 
of the burden, financial, personnel and otherwise, of maintaining a two 
campus operation, falls to a single Faculty in the University, 1.e., the 
Faculty of Arts and Science; that that was both unfair and unwise from a 
number of points of view; and that therefore consideration be given to the 
movement of various Faculties and parts of Faculties between the two 
campuses. He further advised that, in Council's opinion, the 
recommendations would affect the location of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, and part of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science. The recommendations also involved a continuing commitment by 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, to rationalize the location of its various 
offerings. Finally, he stated that the overwhelming sentiment which he 
wished to leave with members of Senate, was that the Arts and Science 
Faculty could not alone continue to float a two campus University and to the 
extent that it was asked to do so, its resources were being stretched 
disproportionately. Also, to the extent that Loyola Campus becomes a one 
or one and, a half Faculty operation, we were decreasing its viability as an 
appropriate milieu for a university. 


Senate was reminded that the Faculty of Fine Arts had a presence on the 
Loyola Campus. Senate was also advised that the Faculty was presently 


discussing ways and means of moving Dance and the Scenography part of 
the Theatre programme, which was still downtown, out to the Loyola 
Campus. The Faculty was doing this in order to maintain its commitment to 
have the Performing Arts on the Loyola Campus, and the Visual Arts based 
downtown. 


Senate was advised that essentially what came out of the discussion this 
morning at the Commerce and Administration Faculty Council meeting, was 
that the Faculty was in favour of a two campus operation, by which it 
would be locating faculty members and offering all undergraduate 
programmes, in a singular way, to all students registering on either campus. 


Senate was informed that the two campus issue did not arise during 
consideration of the Mission Study Report at the Engineering and Computer 
Science Faculty Council meeting in January. However it was stated that 
another meeting of Council would be held next Friday and it was felt that 
some consideration would probably be given at that meeting, to the proposal 
from the Arts and .Science Council on this issue. 


Senate's attention was drawn to the GSA recommendation concerning the 
question of a two campus operation, (page 2, document US-83-1-D6), 
which states - "We recommend that the University attempt to optimize the 
use of both campuses; a) consolidation of departments should be further 
considered. Department administration should be centered on one campus, 
though all the classes in a particular department need not necessarily be held 
on one campus. Programmes with laboratories on both campuses and low 
enrollments should not be located on both campuses. Many graduate 
students have observed that much of the laboratory space is seldom used, 
and this excess space could be redistributed to departments that are 
experiencing a space shortage. Some departments’ space-allocations were 
determined years ago, when their enrollments were considerably higher." It 
was explained that the thrust of this recommendation was that a distinction 
should be made between "wet" and "dry" departments. It was further stated 
that, in that context, one had difficulty in understanding why anyone would 
consider locating the Faculty of Commerce and Administration, which was 
a "dry" Faculty and consequently much more flexible, completely on the 
Loyola Campus. 


It was also felt that not enough consideration was being given to the 
possibility of concentrating departments which had laboratories and were 
much less flexible, i.e., Science and Engineering, on one campus, 
particularly if such space was not currently being used to capacity. 


Concern was voiced over what was termed a discrepancy between a 
statement by the Chairman at the January 28, 1983, Senate meeting that 
"there was not at this moment, a group of people, or a continuation of the 
Phase II Mission Study Steering Committee, forging ahead with Phase III. 
That is, at this point, work was not going ahead on deciding on priorities or 
working out of the logical implications, etc., although such a committee 
might be put together, or the senior administration of the University might 
conceivably at some point take that up. Simply put, there was not a Steering 


Committee waiting to revise the mission statement and submit it to the 
Board, ..."; and a letter dated January 14, 1983, which refers to a 
Committee on Institutional Strategy, consisting of senior administrators, to 
"monitor the on-going campus debates on the proposed mission, to prepare 
the above-mentioned evaluation criteria, and to participate in the drafting of 
the refined mission statement in the light of these activities. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that the committee referred to above, met once for 
approximately 15 minutes in the time that. it has existed. The mandate of 
that committee was one that covers something in the order of three or four 
months, i.e., January to April, so that whatever it does or doesn't do, 
would be done somewhere within that time frame. He noted that it was 
already mid March and while the committee might meet again at some point 
or other, he stressed that it was certainly not, at the present time, either 
meeting or doing any of the things mentioned. He also stated that in no way 
was there any question of an "oversight" on his part, because he did not 
think that he could overlook the existence of such a committee. Moreover, 
his recollection was that at the January meeting, the point he was making 
was that there was not work going ahead on those various matters; and also, 
that there was not a group that would be interposed between whatever 
Senate might ultimately say on the Mission Study, and the Board of 
Governors, i.e., whatever report comes from Senate in due course, would 
go to the Board without being rewritten, commented on, and revised. This 
was true in January, and it was still true. 


An attempt to voice further concern over the above issue was interrupted on 
a "point of order", it being argued that the item which Senate was now 
discussing was Opportunity 3, in the Phase II, Mission Study Report, and 
the debate should center on that item. It was stated that the issues now being 
raised, had been discussed at the January meeting when the Report was 
tabled. It was also stated that we had had a very fruitful discussion on the 
first two opportunities at the last Senate meeting, and the hope was 
expressed that the spirit that reigned during that discussion two weeks ago, 
would continue to reign today. 


In response to the above, it was argued that the student members expected 
"up-frontness"; that there has been a bit of "doubletalking"” going on about 
committees; that students have been left out of this process; that they had, in 
fact, attempted to make it easier for Senate by participating in the discussion 
at the last meeting; that they have tabled a document on collegiality and 
democracy within the University; that if Senate was-being misled, either 
intentionally or accidentally, it was a serious matter, because Senate was 
supposed to be a body where concerns could be voiced, and members 
should be able to trust that when they hear things, or say things, they will 
be listened to in good faith; and that the state of the consultation process was 
vital to the collegiality of this institution, which was at high risk at the 
moment. 


Dr. O'Brien felt that the most useful thing that he might say about the last 
two interventions, was that there was, and is, the committee which has been 
described. He further stated that if the Senate meetings had continued-to-be 


as unproductive as the January meeting was, it was possible and indeed 
even very probable, that he would have convened that committee for several 
meetings to see, in general, what could be done to rescue the whole 
process. Although the January meeting, to put it mildly, was not very 
productive, there did not seem to be much point in doing anything other 
than to await the February meeting and see how things might evolve. Since 
the February meeting was a productive one, it seemed appropriate to wait 
for today's meeting, since there was every indication at the February 
meeting that discussion would go ahead today. He reiterated, as he had 
st3ted at the January meeting, that there was at that time no committee which 
had met or was meeting, in order to pre-empt the Senate discussion. If there 
had turned out ultimately to be no discussion of much direct relationship to 
the Mission Study, whether through the committee referred to, or through 
some other committee, he presumably would have done something to deal 
with the situation, but as to what that might be, he emphasized that he had 
had no specific plans of a contingency nature, no did he have any such 
plans at the moment. Dr. O'Brien stated that at the moment, he did not think 
that the committee which was being referred to, would ever have much 
occasion to meet, particularly since we were already getting pretty close to 
the end of the January to April time period initially put on the committee. 
Consequently, he felt that this would turn out to be a committee, which, 
insofar as the various points that have been raised were concerned, would 
never have much to meet on, nor have much to do. 


Dr. O'Brien further stated that there was one other element that would 
ultimately have to be dealt with, 1.e., the question of evaluation which was 
mentioned as a key element in the Fahey Committee's Report. Whether we 
ultimately have an evaluation of that kind, or what particular context it 
would fall into, was, in his opinion, a question that was evolving so much 
with the evolution of this whole thing, that the way in which we were 
looking at that six or twelve months ago, may not have very much relevance 
any more. However, if it does in fact turn out to be relevant, there would 
certainly have to be some work done on trying to put together a framework, 
or a proposal, for evaluation, because any effective evaluation would 
require some kind of ground rules. At the same time, he advised that he 
would reserve the right, if it should appear necessary, to try to get some 
work done on a proposal for evaluation, but whether that exercise would be 
very productive or not, he was not entirely sure at this point. 


In response to a request for some elaboration on the point "for discussion 
under Key Element 3,"raised in the Students' Associations document 
US-83-2-DIl, it was explained that the students wished to voice a concern 
over the issues of maximizing student facilities on the two campuses, 
without, at the same time getting into a debate over the question of a two 
campus operation. The students wished to raise this issue and this appeared 
to be the most appropriate place to do so, without actually having to modify 
the 5 Key Elements/Counterpoint format proposed in the Senate Steering 
Committee's document US-83-1-Dl. Again the concern was over the 
question of how to maximize, using the two campuses, existing student 
facilities, i.e., how to best place or situate departments, would it be better to 
situate "wet" departments on one campus and "dry" departments on the 


other, how do we avoid the necessity of students having to shuttle back and 
forth between the two campuses, etc., etc.. 


It was argued that the issues raised in the Students' Associations document 
US-83-2-DI, could not be discussed without getting into a debate on the 
question of the future of the two campuses. It was stated that the enrolment 
picture over the next ten years, would suggest that if there was going to be a 
decline in our student population, it was more likely to occur in Arts and 
Science than in the professional Faculties. At the present time in many 
departments in Arts and Science, we were running four universities, 1.e., 
S.G.W. Day, S.G.W. Evening, Loyola Day, and Loyola Evening, and it 
was argued that as enrolments decline in those departments, there was no 
way that we could continue to maintain "four separate universities" and 
consequently, the offerings in those programmes would have to be 
curtailed. It was explained that when-we experienced the last drop in 
enrolment, prior to the present bulge in our student population, what 
seemed to happen was that, since there were more students in many of the 
departments on the SGW campus than on the Loyola campus, the offerings 
on the latter campus suffered as a consequence of any kind of reduction in 
costs. It was further stated that unless the University was prepared to say 
that it wanted Arts and Science to stay on the two campuses, that it wanted it 
to continue to offer its programmes and maintain the viability of the Loyola 
campus despite low enrolments, and unless the University was prepared to 
put resources behind that commitment, the Faculty of Arts and Science, on 
its own, would not be able to maintain the two campus operation. It was 
explained that the motivation behind the document appended to the Report 
from Arts and Science (document USFC 83-3-D), was to simply put 
together the arguments that were raised during discussions at Council on the 
question of the University's commitment to a two-campus operation for the 
long-term future. At the same time, it was explained that the Faculty of Arts 
and Science did not see itself telling the rest of the University what it should 
do and consequently the motion from Arts and Science, was, in effect, that 
that document should simply be brought forward for debate and not that it 
should be officially approved or recommended for adoption, etc. 


It was stated that there was also a perception in Arts and Science .that the 
University's building plans were not all that changeable at the moment; that 
most of the facilities on the Loyola campus were already overcrowded, and 
that the idea of moving anything further to the Loyola campus probably 
provided insolvable problems unless something was done by way of rental 
of facilities, which was probably difficult in that area, or by building. 
Furthermore, with the Capital Campaign already underway and the Library 
Building already fully displayed in its intent, in its planning stages, it looked 
like a pre-emptive strike has already been made against the possibility of 
ever building anything on the Loyola campus. Consequently, at least part of 
the debate on this item, has to center on the possibility of modifying those 
plans. For example, given the uncomfortable or uninhabitable conditions in 
the Centennial and Cloran Buildings, etc., considerable improvements 
would be required simply to maintain the Loyola campus as a reality. 
Furthermore, we might well find ourselves in a position whereby the 
Loyola campus would disappear, and the Dawson College Campus, the 


McGill campus and the Concordia campus would all be located in the center 
of the City within a stone's throw from each other. It was argued that either 
that decision should be made, or if it is not to be made, then a reverse 
decision should be made and that reverse decision was going to cost 
buildings. 


In response to a question concerning a reference to a one and one half 
Faculty operation on the Loyola campus, it was explained that that 
calculation, while not exact, was based on the assumption that the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Science had quietly vacated the Loyola 
campus and that the other three ' Faculties were offering something less 
than one half of their operations on the Loyola campus, including the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. It was further stated that the feeling in Arts and 
Science Faculty Council was that doing nothing was, in itself, a very 
negative act, and that it was not simply a case of allowing things to drift 
along in the present way. This might mean, for example, despite the good 
intentions of the Deans of Commerce and Administration, and Fine Arts, 
that circumstances over the next five or ten years could force them to move a 
greater number of their facilities or areas, downtown, simply because they 
would not be able to get the accommodations on the Loyola campus that 
they might want, even though they might be very sympathetic to the notion 
of dividing up their Faculties in a particular way. Arts and Science itself, 
was aware of this, i.e., Arts and Science was committed to maintaining the 
viability of its operations on the Loyola campus, even though it was already 
stymied by the lack of inhabitable space on that campus, in order to do so. 
Furthermore, with respect to the Addendum to document US-83-2-D4, it 
was explained that Arts and Science was trying to impart the sentiment of a 
significant number of people in Council, that we need to make some kind of 
decision about the future of the Loyola campus, if not today, then sometime 
soon. That decision was either that, in a period of shrinking resources, we 
could not really afford a Loyola campus, in which case it might be 
suggested, as a viable course of action, that perhaps we should sell it and 
use the proceeds to help in our Capital Campaign, 1.e., to build the 
structures that we think we might need on the Sir George Williams campus; 
or to decide alternatively that we do want to have a two-campus operation, 
not just that we are saddled with a two-campus operation, but that we really 
believe that it was a good thing to have, that it was an asset, etc., and that 
we will make those two campuses continuously viable in a period of 
declining resources. 


It was stated that the decision to move the Engineering operation to the 
SGW campus, was done neither quietly nor secretly. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed and questions as to what would happen to the 
Engineering Faculty, where should it consolidate, etc., particularly given 
that it did not have adequate space on either campus, were deliberated upon 
at length and there was no way that all of the Engineering operations on the 
Loyola campus could have been quietly moved to the Sir George campus 
when, in fact, the Faculty, at that time, had no space for the existing 
operations on the Sir George campus. Senate was further advised that the. 
Faculty has increased its Computer Science operation on the Loyola campus 
and in fact, the number of courses in Computer Science that were now 


being offered on the Loyola campus, was much more than what has ever 
been offered in the history of Concordia. 


It was suggested that there was another obvious alternative to those 
suggested above, 1.e., sell the Sir George Williams campus. Another 
alternative would be to simply close Concordia and merge with McGill. 


It was argued that if we wanted to consider doing something exciting and 
inspiring, we should talk about such things as ,the possibility of scrapping 
the four Faculties and have all existing Faculty administrators go back to the 
classroom; the possibility of establishing a "Faculty of Social and 
Administrative Sciences", which would be very innovative and would result 
in some cross-Faculty fertilization; and the possibility of combining 
technologies and sciences, i.e., combining Division III with Engineering 
and Computer Science and create an Applied Science Centre open to all 
kinds of students. It was stated that these were things that student members 
would like to be discussing and one would like to suggest, as a serious 
proposal, that Senate should consider a reorganization of our Faculties 
before we discuss what Faculties were going to be located where. 


It was stated that up to this point we have been discussing missions, but 
under this particular item we seemed to be discussing how to go about a 
mission without first deciding what our mission was going to be, i.e., Key 
Element 3 was that we have two campuses and that we operate on two 
campuses, but what we were really discussing now, was how to operate on 
two campuses. It was argued that we have to decide first of all, whether or 
not we were going to be operating on two campuses. Insofar as the question 
as to how we should operate on two campuses was concerned, we have 
already had one suggestion from the Faculty of Arts and Science and there 
were other possibilities that one could think of, including the possibility of 
having only one Faculty, instead of four, with 52 or 62 programmes, as 
was the case at UQAM, which operated under a programme system, rather 
than a Faculty system. The point was that saying that we should move 
Commerce or other Faculties or programmes to one campus or the other, 
was really saying how to go about a mission that has not yet been defined. 
It was argued again that we have to decide first of all whether or not we 
were going to have two campuses and then we can tackle the question as to 
what should be moved and where. 


It was stated that one was not sure whether the question of geographical 
location was, in fact, incidental. For example, a Department Chairman could 
tell a member of the Department that next year he or she was going to be 
teaching on the 4th floor of the Hall Building, or on the Loyola campus, 
etc., and that member would either have to accept that decision, or 
alternatively, the member could resign. Likewise, if a student applies for 
admission to a particular programme on a particular campus and is told that 
he or she can be admitted to that programme but not on the campus of his or 
her choice, that student has the option of either accepting that decision, or 
going elsewhere. It was further stated that one was surprised to see how 
much of the discussion around geographical location was seen from the 
point of view of individual professors and administrators, their ideals, their 


dreams, their vested interests, etc., and how little of that discussion was 
looked at from the point of view of the Faculties as units, or from the point 
of view of those who are at Concordia now and those who will be at 
Concordia 5 or 10 years from now. 


Senate was advised that the real initiative in the Commerce and 
Administration Faculty Council discussion this morning on Key Element 3, 
was that the Faculty was serving different constituents on both campuses, 
1.e., the students taking courses on the Sir George Williams campus, both 
day and evening, were vastly different with respect to ethnic background, 
work background, and other preferences, etc., than those on the Loyola 
campus. This was the prime reason why the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration was leaning in favour of the idea of continuing its operations 
equitably on both campuses. 


It was stated that the public delegates the responsibility to look after it 
overall, to the Government of this Province and that our representatives in 
Quebec in the year 2000, who would be representing a population nude up 
of perhaps 85% francophone and 15% non-francophone, half of which will 
perhaps be allophone and the rest anglophone, would undoubtedly be 
looking into the question of what kind of use was being made of university 
space on the Island of Montreal, not only for the English r6seau but also for 
the French r6seau. It was argued that we have to make a decision this year, 
with 15 to 17 years down the line in our minds, so as to assure that we put 
Concordia in the best possible situation vis-a-vis any need to have to justify 
to the public, i.e., the public that we serve at the moment, and the public 
through its representatives in Quebec City, why Montreal needs two English 
speaking universities. It was suggested that one of Concordia's 
distinguishing features, was its two campuses and the extent to which each 
of the two campuses draws specific clientele. Historically, it has been taken 
for granted within the community, that Sir George Williams has served it 
well, and Loyola has served it well, but asking people today about 
Concordia, would still be met with more blank stares than with firm 
commitments. Hopefully that would change in the years to come, but at the 
moment, we still have that barrier confronting us. Moreover, we have to 
continue to foster the tradition that we have established in the community 
over the past 50 to 125 years, which, it was argued, meant having a viable 
two campus operation. In considering the question of the two campus 
operation, we have to overlook the boundaries imposed in terms of those 
who are Sir George Williams people, and those who are Loyola people, and 
concentrate instead on how we can best utilize the facilities that we have on 
the respective campuses, in order to draw to our University, students whom 
we have served, and whom we will continue to serve in the future. 
Furthermore, in considering this, it was stated that we ought not to 
underrate the programmes that we were offering at Concordia, e.g., 
students were taking Education at Concordia, not because it was located 
next to a Metro stop, but rather because we offer a very good programme, 
particularly in Educational Technology; students were coming here to take 
Communication Studies, not because they have to take a bus all the way to 
N.D.G., but because Communication Studies, in their eyes, was a good 
programme at Concordia University; and in general people were choosing 


departments and programmes at Concordia. It was argued that we ought to 
look at the public that we were serving from that point of view and 
moreover, if we start to use accessibility as the main criteria in deciding 
where we should be putting our programmes, we would not only be using 
the wrong criteria, but we would, in fact, be playing the Government's 
game. Finally, it was argued that we should look at the quality of the 
programmes that we were offering and why we were attracting students to 
specific programmes, and in the light of that, decide how we can best use 
the two sites that we have at the moment to continue to distinguish us from 
Montreal's other English speaking university. 


During continued discussion, it was argued that we should de-emphasize 
statements about the historic, sociological, and environmental background 
of each campus; that we should take a much more down to earth approach, 
by considering such things as the resource implications and the rationale for 
maintaining two departmental administrations for most departments; that we 
did not have the luxury to indulge in, what was termed, the idealistic 
two-campus attitude; and that we should accept the fact that we presently 
have two campuses and we should concentrate on trying to optimize the use 
of those two campuses. 


Senate was advised that during the months of September, October, and 
November, when the Arts and Science Faculty Council was debating the 
Report from the Committee on Priorities and Planning, and the Phase I 
University Mission Study Report, the issue of the future of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, i.e., the structural question, was discussed. It was stated 
that it was clearly conveyed in the Council's report to Senate in January, 
1983 (document US-83-1-D2), that Council had debated the history of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science and its future direction; that there had been more 
than one discussion on the results of 5 years of trying to piece together three 
different Faculties, i.e., the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science, the Sir 
George Williams Faculty of Arts, and the Sir George Williams Faculty of 
Science; and that after that considerable debate, which stretched over two 
meetings, Council reaffirmed its commitment to a Faculty of Arts and 
Science. It was further stated that one would personally find it very difficult 
to move in the direction that was suggested earlier, 1.e., that we should now 
start to re-debate these structures, because to get caught up in a debate on 
the structures of Concordia's various Faculties, would tie us up in knots for 
years and prevent us from deciding on the Mission of the University. 
Moreover, the feeling was expressed that all four Faculties in the University 
have progressed marvelously since the merger of our two institutions and 
one would not wish, in any way, to pass a negative statement about any of 
the Faculties. Also, the growth of the Faculties of Fine Arts, Engineering 
and Computer Science, and Commerce and Administration, was not 
something that the Faculty of Arts and Science ignores at all, but, at the 
same time, the Faculty of Arts and Science feels that it too has made some 
significant progress and that it has tried to develop a unique character in 
Quebec, and in Canada. It was argued that this was not the appropriate 
moment to start re-evaluating those Faculty structures, and moreover, if we 
should decide to go that route, it would be doubtful indeed that we could 


proceed any further on the debates that we were having on the future of the 
University. 


It was stated that the Faculty of Fine Arts, which has been in existence for 
about eight years, underwent a deep reorganization within the past two 
years and that the Faculty of Arts and Science has been attempting to create 
itself for about eight years and it was still a long way from the point of 
being a Faculty of Arts and Science, i.e., it was still, to some degree, three 
Faculties. It was argued that human beings were not "ping-pong balls", and 
they don't get reorganized simply by deciding that we were going to 
reorganize them; that each human being has a very peculiar and unique 
shape; that each Faculty consists of human beings, each of whom has a 
peculiar and unique shape; that it takes a long time to develop a Faculty and 
a tradition which will make it possible for one or other scholar to actually 
emerge; that if we were going to now consider the idea of lightly throwing 
around the Faculties, it would be tantamount to declaring that we were 
running some kind of a joke here, and the hope was expressed that this 
would not be a comment for discussion. 


The feeling was expressed that the distinction between discussing a mission 
and the ways or means of achieving that mission, was an important one and 
should be kept in mind. Furthermore, earlier references to certain buildings 
on the Loyola campus, were made only because in voting in favour of 
maintaining the two campuses, one would like it to be part of the record that 
what one was voting in favour of, was in fact, going to cost money and 
some inconvenience to some people. The feeling was also expressed that we 
should not simply say that we want to have two campuses just because they 
look nice. Rather, it was argued that the implications of this particular 
Mission, and the particular vote that we were going to take eventually, were 
very deep and very important. 


It was recalled that at the beginning of the Arts and Science merger, it 
seemed that somehow or other, Faculties had to mix, that departments had 
to establish their presence on both campuses, etc., and after eight or nine 
years it appeared that certain departments were moving away from one 
campus to the other, i.e., one could sense a certain split developing. The 
feeling was expressed that this split was a good thing, particularly since the 
early ambition to mix everything might not be all that compatible with the 
basic right of association, i.e., it was not necessarily true that if one were to 
mix two species of rats, that they were going to live happily ever after. It 
was also felt that certain departments, which were solely on one campus or 
the other, were doing quite well, e.g., Exercise Science on the Loyola 
Campus was apparently flourishing, whether because of, or in spite of the 
fact that it was only on one campus. While we should think in terms of Arts 
and Science as one unit, nevertheless, we should perhaps try to put the 
traditional Science departments closer together and not have them artificially 
separated. 


It was pointed out that the initial thrust for the Mission Study was that it 
would center on the question of Concordia's Mission for the 1980's. It was 
also stated that we were now well into the 1980's and it was highly unlikely 


that any plans or decisions which might be taken now, could take effect 
much before the end of the decade. Consequently, it was felt that this was 
the least important of all of the Key Elements that we were discussing and 
that discussion on Key Element 3 could be postponed without doing any 
damage to anybody. Furthermore, we were now firmly established on two 
campuses, there was room for expansion as space becomes more available 
on the Loyola Campus and tighter and tighter downtown and it was argued 
that demographically there was going to be a shift in the last three years of 
this decade and that that would be the time for this debate, 1.e., that plans 
should be made towards the end of this decade and it should be number one 
and the key item for our Mission Study in the 1990's. 


With respect to Key Element 3, Dr. O'Brien reminded Senators that the 
heading for this section was "Personal education in two distinctive 
settings". Earlier interventions have picked up on the point that this was a 
statement of Concordia's Mission and not of how or where we carry out 
that Mission. It was saying that it was a mission of this University to 
provide "personal education", and it was also saying that it was a mission of 
this University to make "two distinctive settings" available. That statement 
was obviously based on the allegation that we were currently providing 
personal education and have done so in the past, and on the allegation that 
we happen to have two distinctive settings in which we were doing so. Set 
forward as a Mission, it was saying that for the 1980's it should be our 
mission to "continue to" provide personal education in two distinctive 
settings and the question was whether Senate believed that we should 
continue to provide personal education in two distinctive settings, or 
whether Senate believed that we should provide education, better described 
by some other adjective, but not to provide it in two distinctive settings, 
1.e., to provide it in two very similar settings, or in one setting, or indeed 
provide it in no setting by merging with McGill, etc. He suggested that 
Senate should concentrate on the heading, which seemed to be pushing us 
in the direction of saying that we either agree or disagree that it was our 
mission to provide "personal education in two distinctive settings”. 


It was stated that there were a number of members of Senate who were 
having difficulty with the term "personal" education, particularly in the 
sense of what the contrary to that term might be and it was suggested that if 
no one was able to describe what it meant, perhaps we should move on to 
Mission Statement 4. 


It was suggested that a "personal" education was something that no longer 
existed at this University. There was a time, however, when classes were 
small and the Rector of the University knew every student in the class; 
when even if students had to line up for 6 hours for registration, at least you 
knew the next person in line; and where students had time to spend time 
with their professors and were not confronted with the problem of part-time 
professors who did not have office hours. It was also felt that given our 
present enrolment of approximately twenty-five thousand students, we did 
not have a personal education anymore; that what we have was a mass 
institution where we were trying to turn out as many people as possible and 
providing them with the best quality of education that we could. It was also 


argued that any discussion on the viability of maintaining a two campus 
operation, was a "red herring" debate and one did not see any likelihood of 
one or other of the two campuses being closed down. It was further stated 
that the student concern was not over the two-campus debate, but rather 
they were concerned over the present lack of accessible facilities, i.e., over 
the short hours assigned to lab facilities in the Fine Arts Building; the fact 
that Computer Science students have to wait hours to use a computer; 
overcrowding in laboratories and libraries, etc. Finally, it was argued that 
the basic issue from the students’ point of view was that we did not have 
accessible facilities available to students, and until such time as we did, we 
were offering a second rate education; that we could have, by maximizing 
the use of the two-campuses and with the Capital Campaign, first rate 
accessible facilities for all students; and that until that was achieved, it was 
useless to talk about anything else. 


It was stated that there was another potential aspect to the question of 
"personal" versus "impersonal" education, which centered on the kind of 
technology that might be used in the future in delivering educational 
information, e.g., the possibility that at some time in the future, professors 
might be delivering lectures from their homes to students who would be 
receiving those lectures in their homes. It was also stated that in the context 
of the two-campus conflict, there were a number of very basic questions 
and estimations that we have to make vis-a-vis the environment in our 
Country and in this Province. For example, what was the likelihood of the 
Government of Quebec, at some point, rationalizing university resources 
that have been allocated across the Province and particularly across the City 
of Montreal?; if there was a strong likelihood of that occurring, where did 
we think we would come out in that process?; how would it affect us if we 
did not do anything?; and how would we like it to come out, if in fact, the 
Government was going to do that? These were all basic questions that were 
very much related to the Mission Study, they could affect the two campus 
concept, and should be a major focus of the discussion. 


The feeling was expressed that "personal" education meant that students 
coming to Concordia could expect to receive excellent treatment all the way 
down the line, from front line people in departments, the Registrar's Office, 
the Admissions Office, etc., and that faculty members would be available 
before, during, and after class. This has been a distinguishing feature in this 
University, and one would hope that it would continue to be such in the 
years to come. 


It was stated that students at Concordia would not agree that they were now 
receiving "personal" education as described above, particularly evening 
students, and that if we accept "personal" education as a Mission Statement, 
one would like to see precisely how that was going to be realized. 


It was argued that, given our large student population, "personal" education 
was not attainable at Concordia; and that the question of "two distinct 
settings" was an extremely important option insofar as potential students 
were concerned. 


The feeling was expressed that insofar as "personal" education was 
concerned, Concordia was a lot better than some other universities, in that it 
has as an ideal, something that was very personal and that was something 
that should be maintained. It was pointed out that there were instances in 
other universities where professors were available for perhaps one 2 hour 
session during the whole course, i.e., what was expected of professors 
vis-a-vis students, was not necessarily the same in each university, but-at 
least at Concordia we had this sort of ideal with respect to personal 
education. Cited as an example, was the Arts and Science proposal 
concerning academic advising, which was a very expensive proposition 
both in terms of time and money, and which was scheduled to begin next 
September. 


It was stated that one recognized the fact that there were some very excellent 
professors at Concordia who go out of their way to give services to 
students, but such professors were too few and far between. It was further 
stated that it was extremely difficult for students, particularly evening 
students, to contact their professors, even by phone, and it was wondered 
whether the implication of "personal" education was that we were going to 
extend services, particularly to evening students, where at times, it was 
almost impossible to get any type of service, i.e., were we going to 
continue to make improvements in areas, apart from Library and shuttle bus 
services, in order to make it possible for students to achieve the goal of 
"personal" education in one or two "settings". 


A concern was expressed over the fact that a shift in emphasis seemed to be 
developing within the University, from undergraduate to graduate education 
and it was suggested that one thing that we could really do to try to 
distinguish ourselves from McGill, for example, would be to concentrate on 
undergraduate education. While one was not certain whether this was 
something that should be discussed under the heading of "personal 
education" or as a new Key Element, nonetheless, undergraduate education 
at Concordia appeared to be given less priority vis-a-vis graduate education 
and that was one of the things that should be made part of the Mission of 
this University. 


Prof. Giguére drew Senate's attention to a memorandum which he had 
submitted to the Secretary of Senate, (document US-83-3-DI), which 
contained a new Key Element - "Academic Excellence" and he suggested 
that some of the things that were being raised under the item now being 
discussed could be debated under that new Key Element. He stated that 
"personal" education tended to be a very confusing subject matter to 
discuss, particularly considering the range of issues that were being or 
could be raised under this heading and he would not be at all disappointed if 
we stopped discussing Key Element 3, or indeed, dropped it altogether and 
moved on to consider other Key Elements including "Academic 
Excellence". He further stated that in no way was lie attempting to belittle 
the importance of "personal education", but rather that he found it slightly 
bizarre to be discussing it under Key Element 3. 


It was argued that "personal education" was an extremely important issue, 
and we should really be considering the question of "personal education" 
for all students at Concordia, whether they were day, night, Loyola or Sir 
George Williams, students. 


It was explained that the word "personal", at least in the minds of the 
members of the Phase II, Steering Committee, was based, among other 
things, on the notion that the University's ultimate commitment was to the 
needs of the individual students and faculty members, rather than to the 
needs of the Institution, 1.e., that our Institutional priorities were determined 
by the personal individual priorities of our students and faculty members. 
Insofar as the two-campus question was concerned, it-was argued that the 
two campuses were not really a Mission, but rather an "opportunity". The 
notion of putting it into Key Element 3, was to say in effect, that it was 
either a tremendous albatross around the neck of Concordia University, or it 
was an "opportunity" for Concordia University. Furthermore, the notion 
that a document that describes the blueprints for the future of this 
University, could be produced without mentioning that we happened to be 
on two campuses that were 5 miles apart, would be a meaningless 
document. Consequently, one could not agree with the suggestion that Key 
Element 3 should be eliminated, although there might well be a point to the 
idea that perhaps we should split Key Element 3 in some way or another. 
Again, it was argued that the two campus statement was either an 
"opportunity" if it is seized, or a deadweight if it is not seized. It was further 
stated that one personally believed that we would ultimately end up as a one 
campus institution; i.e., the demographic trends, at least as interpreted in 
Arts and Science and in similar discussions elsewhere in the University, 
indicated that we will have a shrinking population; that we will have a 
budget that does not grow at a very rapid rate; and that we will naturally, as 
was the human instinct in such situations, consolidate. It was argued that 
the only way out of that, was to try to do something now to anticipate these 
problems, and prevent them. Therefore, one considered the two-campus 
opportunity to be one of the most serious opportunities in the document, 
because to become a one-campus University was a very different ballgame; 
it would mean very different things for the space that we were building on 
the Sir George Williams campus; and it would mean very different things 
for the University's plans for building on the Loyola campus, which were 
not insignificant, but they may be a waste of money if we did not intend, at 
the same time, to move our resources, whether Faculties, students, or 
whatever. Finally, it was stated again that one would be against eliminating 
this opportunity, but at the same time, one might be in favour of elaborating 
on it, so that there would be no misunderstanding. 


It was argued that there was a need for some clarification or rationalization 
of the thinking behind the statement above that "... we would ultimately end 
up as a one campus institution"; the phrase "... education in two distinctive 
settings” in the Phase IIT Mission Statement; and the Senate Steering 
Committee's Counterpoint statement "... a single basic educational setting”. 
That is, the statement that one expected one campus to survive and the 
statement that we were going to provide a "single basic educational setting", 
were two completely different things and tended to confuse the whole 


direction of any sort of debate that could take place. Specifically, was the 
Phase I, Steering Committee, in its statement concerning "education in two 
distinctive settings", talking about campuses, or were they rather talking 
about the Counterpoint statement of "a single basic educational setting"? 


In response to the above, Dr. Singer explained that, while he could not 
speak for the group of 12 or more people who sat on the Phase II, Steering 
Committee, it was obvious that the wording of Mission Statement 3, 1.e., 
Key Element 3, was a wording that was acceptable to the group. 
Consequently, many different points of view were washed under one 
heading, which was nebulous enough so that people who may have 
different points of view, were able to agree. Nevertheless, there was a point 
to all of this, and the point was really well taken by the Counterpoint that 
was provided by the Senate Steering Committee. The point of view that he 
would like to suggest played a role in writing this particular Element, was 
simply that to do what the Counterpoint suggests, was, down the line, by 
the nature of the trends, demographic and otherwise, to end up, regrettably, 
in the long run, with a single campus University. Consequently, the 
Counterpoint was useful, but only if it was taken as an intermediate step. In 
other words, to do what the Counterpoint suggests, i.e., to ignore the fact 
that we have two very distinctive settings, and to go merrily along saying 
that we have Concordia University, was a very blinkered view of the future. 
He further stated that he did not really believe that there was necessarily any 
great advantage to having two campuses, although it has, in fact, provided 
us with some nice advantages and he wouldn't mind continuing those 
advantages. However, he did not believe that realistically we would be able 
to afford those advantages and that just as people go from 2 cars to 1 car, or 
from a city house to an apartment, we ourselves may have to scale down 
what we believe is supportable. Again, he stated that there was not a single 
point of view coming out of the Phase II, Steering Committee, vis-a-vis 
Mission Statement 3. Furthermore, his greatest regrets about the Senate's 
debates over the past three meetings, was that in fact, beyond a certain 
point, Senate was being asked to debate an issue, the context of which was 
almost impossible to provide. That is, by the nature of things, the document 
that was now before Senate, however vague Senators might think it is, 
resulted from a series of meetings in which people did not speak in vague 
terms at all, but rather in very specific terms; but it was almost impossible, 
without releasing the transcripts which were never made, of meetings which 
were never intended to be transcribed, to come up with a full view of the 
possibilities or the various realities. In his opinion, the document was not 
bad for what it tries to do, which is to suggest approaches. Moreover, the 
debates that we have had at the last meeting on points 1 and 2, seemed to 
bear this out, because those points, however "motherhoodish" or 
"fatherhoodish" people thought they were, eventually brought out important 
strands of argument, and he felt that something similar has happened with 
point 3. Finally, under Mission Statement 3, what Senate was really being 
asked to do was to make a stand on whether it thinks we want, in the long 
run, to have two campuses, i.e., the debate was, do we or do we not, 
believe that the two campus operation was an opportunity for Concordia 
University? 


Dr. O'Brien agreed that various strains of thought were represented in 
Mission Statement 3, and there was no reason to believe that a dozen people 
agreed 100% on the interpretation of that Statement. He advised that the 
point that led to "personal" education being included was that, despite all of 
the imperfections in the performance of this University in delivering 
"personal" education, and all of the limitations in our capacity with respect 
to our budgets, building as, resources, etc., the University has, as much as 
any and more than some universities, had this as a goal, ideal, or purpose 
over the years and that that goal, ideal, or purpose should not be dropped. 
Thus, it should find a place in the wording of the Mission for the 
University, but whether or not the University could succeed in entirely 
fulfilling that Mission, was another matter. With respect to the second part 
of the Statement, 1.e., "two distinctive settings", he advised that this 
stemmed from a fear on the part of some people, that for financial reasons,. 
we may end up with a single campus, and the fear of others that simply 
through inadvertence and not making a specific point of it, we may end up 
with a single campus. Consequently, the Mission Statement should make 
the University recognize explicitly, that having two campuses was an 
opportunity and that we should make it something that we should try to 
accomplish and hold on to, and not simply as a fact of history, a 
convenience or an accident. It should not be something which, if it should 
become inconvenient or expensive, we give up, but rather, something that 
we should maintain even against the pressures to consolidate on one campus 
that would no doubt be brought to bear in the late 1980's. That is, the 
Mission Statement was saying that it should be an important mission for this 
University to maintain the two distinctive settings, with whatever we have 
to do in order to accomplish that. 


Dean Taddeo, who was a member of the Phase II, Steering Committee, 
stated that he did not wish to belabour the point as to what he, or what the 
Committee, meant by "personal" education, other than to say that its 
meaning was quite clear. Furthermore, that element was introduced in 
recognition of the fact that the University has let down the students who 
attend Concordia after 6:00 p.m. Also, given our part-time student 
enrolment decrease, the whole question of personal education came into the 
picture, in attempting to ascertain whether or not Concordia was failing in 
its mission in that respect. With respect to the two campus operation, he 
suggested that Senators re-read his presentation to Senate which was 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting of January 28, 1983. He stated that 
the present context in Montreal was such that McGill was .14 above the 
"space norms", Concordia was .12 below the "space norms", and that if the 
two English Universities were put together, we would be almost dead on 
with respect to the "space norms". What were the implications 17 years 
down the road, when the anglophone population will have been reduced 
and, even more so, the anglo-Quebecoise population? He stressed that the 
point before Senate was whether we want to accept or not, the fact that 
having a two-campus operation was an opportunity for Concordia. He 
stated that the situation being what it is, we could easily find ourselves, 17 
years down the line being forced, because of demographics, into a one 
campus operation. 


During continued discussion it was argued that the issue of a two campus 
operation was somewhat of an inadequate statement, particularly in the 
context of a Loyola and Sir George campus operation, because there were 
other examples of multi-campus operations, i.e., UQAM, which were 
viable and successful; that where Concordia was different was with respect 
to integration and there was an implied feeling among some members, that it 
would really be ideal if each and every student could spend half of his or her 
time on each campus throughout the 3 years of education at Concordia; that 
this was what made it cost ineffective, and cumbersome, etc.; and that we 
would do well to make some kind of decision to find out exactly what the 
ideal utilization would be, or exactly how much integration has to be 
obtained, so that our two-campus operation was something unique, L.e., 
how much integration was good and at which point does it become wasteful 
and cost ineffective. 


It was further argued that the two campus operation should not be an end, 
or a priority, but rather it should be a method; and that presumably there has 
to be a reason for having two campuses; that we should be discussing what 
they were needed for, e.g., as suggested in the students' "counterpoint", 
having two campuses would allow us to maximize accessibility to, and the 
quality of, education and that by eliminating one campus, we could never 
maintain the same quality of facilities. It was also argued that we would 
have a problem in explaining this as a long term priority, to the outside 
francophone community; that we should have some competent reason for 
having two campuses, and some established reasons for putting up a new 
building, etc.; and that there was an intimate connection between the whole 
question of personal education for evening students and the two campus 
operation, which Senate was now discussing in the total absence of 
information on existing resources, including-information on part-time and 
full-time faculty, quality facilities, etc. 


Concern was expressed over the linkage between the two elements in 
Mission Statement 3., 1.e., "personal education" and "two distinct settings". 
The feeling was expressed that everyone endorses the principle of personal 
education; that we were all willing to be critical about the limits of what we 
have achieved along these lines; and that we want to strengthen our efforts 
along these lines. On the other hand, it was suggested that "two distinctive 
settings" was a separate issue, in that there have been no arguments that we 
should provide in a personalized form, all programmes and all types of 
education in both settings. Moreover, what was being advocated was that 
whatever education goes on, regardless of location it should be personal. It 
was also argued that, with respect to "two distinctive settings", there was 
absolutely no difficulty in maintaining and justifying, the current operation 
on the two campuses, since everything indicated that both were bursting at 
the seams, and it was likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. It was 
further argued that our square footage per student was below that of any 
other institution in the Province; that neither campus was a liability at the 
present time, in that both were being fully used, 1.e., both of them were 
more intensively used than any other campus in the Province; that the 
problem with the "two distinctive settings", was the question of costs that 
we were prepared to bear, because of the peculiarities of these "two 


distinctive settings", and the distance between the two; that the problem 
would be different if the two campuses were either further apart or closer 
together; that there was one way to organize the two campus operation that 
was cost and time ineffective, which was the organization whereby 
everyone commutes from one campus to the other all the time and 
everybody tries to operate everything on both campuses; and that there was 
another kind of operation that would be "mind" ineffective. That is, putting 
all the "wet" programmes on one campus and all the "dry" programmes on 
the other, all of one type of discipline on a one campus and all of another 
type of discipline on the other campus, or all of one Faculty on one campus 
and all of another Faculty on the other campus, would be intellectually 
costly, it would limit cross fertilization and it would not be ideal. In 
addition, it was stated that, given that the mind fends for itself, one would 
personally prefer to have a two campus operation that would be "mind" 
ineffective rather than one that would be "cost and time" ineffective. Also, 
while we all want to have a two campus operation and we could justify a 
two campus operation for a very long time, nonetheless, in a situation that 
was and will remain fluid, we should consider what sort of fall back 
position we were prepared to contemplate in the event that we do not get 
what we want. 


It was stated that almost everyone was interested in having a two-campus 
operation in one form or another, and it was clearly a strategic issue that has 
all kinds of implications for personal or individualized education, for 
Faculty development, etc. At the same time, however, it was argued that 
this was not a strategy that need necessarily simply evolve whether we like 
it or not, but rather we can have some pro-active influence on what 
happens. That is, there were all kinds of things that we could do to direct 
our operations toward two viable campuses, including developing and 
promoting programmes, strategically allocating the money from the Capital 
Campaign so that the two campuses were equally or more equitably served, 
etc. There were all kinds of important strategic decisions to be made, 
subsidiary to deciding whether we wanted to keep two campuses viable or 
not, such as how personal do we want to make an education, how self- 
contained do we want a Faculty or a department to be, how easy should it 
be to reach people in the evening, etc. That is, there were tremendous 
implications with respect to strategy vis-a-vis a two-campus operation, and 
a lot of them revolved around the question of personalizing education. 


It was argued that we have to make a decision with respect to a two campus 
operation; that the decision to build a huge building downtown, for 
example, was, in fact, a statement that we were going to maintain the Sir 
George Williams campus, i.e., it was a decision which says that we were 
going to use all of the money that this University was ever going to see, in 
order to maintain the Sir George Williams campus; that that was implicitly 
saying that we were going to get rid of the Loyola campus as soon as it 
becomes necessary to do so; that one would much prefer to get rid of the 
Loyola campus immediately, rather than to have to watch it die quietly; that 
if that is the decision that we were going to take, one would like to know it 
and to make it now, rather than to find ourselves in the depressing situation 
whereby decisions over the next few years, with respect to dividing the 


books, putting departments here or there, what money was going to be 
spent on the Centennial Building, etc., etc., would all be based on this 
hidden agenda; and that one would much prefer to have an unhidden agenda 
and get on with it. 


It was stated that we have heard repeatedly from student members this 
afternoon that they do not think that this University was doing very well 
insofar as providing personal education was concerned, particularly with 
respect to services in the evening, 1.e., registrarial, counseling, Health 
Centre, availability of part-time teachers, etc., etc. It was further stated that, 
while there were exceptions, the students were basically correct in what they 
were saying, i.e., although we often try to provide minimal services, the 
fact was that we do not provide full services in the evening. No one has 
attempted to explain why this was so and it was suggested that, in part at 
least, it was a question of money. That is, in many ways, part-time 
students, who spend a longer time at the University, cost more money, 
which fact was not recognized particularly by our funding source, i.e., the 
Government. It was argued that this was a serious problem and 
furthermore, if that was what was meant by personal education, at least in 
part, we could do a better job. 


With respect to the lack of services to night students, it was stated that there 
were some Departments within the University, that have five or six staff 
members on duty during the daytime hours, but only one staff member on 
duty at night, when in fact, most of the classes in those Departments were 
offered at night. It was suggested that, without spending any more money, 
a study should be undertaken with a view to shifting some of those 
resources. 


In response to the above, it was pointed out that while it was desirable, it 
would in fact cost more money to shift staff members from day to evening, 
simply because most people do not want to work at night and they would 
charge double for their services. 


Dr. O'Brien explained that the last major substantial reduction in the level of 
services to evening students, took place at the time of the exercise to cut 3 
million dollars from the budget. When that multi-page Report was made, 
there was a comment that the services in the evening were being cut to the 
bone and that it would be very dangerous to go any further than that, i.e., 
one was going as far as one could go in cutting evening services. He 
emphasized that that was an explicitly, open, acknowledged, decision that 
was taken at that point. The Report was published, it was discussed in the 
Board of Governors, etc., etc., and that kind of remark was made. 
Nonetheless, those were the recommendations of the Committee which 
looked at everything, and obviously the Committee felt that doing it another 
way around, would be even worse for the University. 


It was stated that many things were possible as long as one realized that in 
order to do something, you have to stop doing something else. For 
example, if the Registrar's desks were going to be manned during the 
evening, that would mean that something else would not get done, e.g., it 
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might take longer for the transcripts to get produced. It was also stated that 
part-time students in the evening division were understandably frustrated 
because they don't get the courses they want, and it was explained that part 
of the reason for this was that those courses were filled with full-time 
students, in some cases because the full-time students don't like a particular 
section of a course that is available to them in the daytime. By restricting or 
limiting the choice of courses or sections that would be available to full-time 
students, we may be able to do something for part-time students. The point 
was, however, that in every case there was a counter balance to whatever 
we might want to do, and these things have to be taken into account; i.e., if 
we wanted to do something new or something else, the chances were that 
we would have to do without something that we already have. 


Dr. O'Brien stated that the question of where the relative importance 
between part-time, full-time, day, and evening education was going to be 
placed, was one of the more significant issues for the University. There was 
no doubt whatsoever that the balance has shifted over the past decade on 
those points and it has shifted away from evening, part-time education; and 
in that same period, other universities have been coming strongly into the 
field of part-time education. As a result of both of these factors, the balance 
between Concordia and the other universities has shifted dramatically. 
Consequently, whether we accept that fact and decide to live with it, or 
whether we feel that the balance has to be shifted back in some way towards 
a greater emphasis on part-time education, was one of the very significant 
decisions for this University. He emphasized that if we should decide in 
favour of the latter, the cost of that may even be more significant than the 
cost of running two campuses. 


Prof. Brunet presented and explained the Key Element and Counterpoint, in 
item 4., document US-83-3-2. He pointed out that the Counterpoint was not 
necessarily the opposite of the Key Element, but rather a sub-set of the Key 
Element. Dr. Singer advised that the debate at the Arts and Science Faculty 
Council on this issue, - "Support for lifelong education" - , was not very 
contentious at all and Council's decision was to support Mission Statement 
4, as contained in the Phase I, Steering Committee Report. However, it 
was his impression that the Counterpoint, as developed in the Senate 
Steering Committee document, was not part of the debate that took place in 
the Arts and Science Faculty Council, 1.e., the Counterpoint, as a sub-set or 
a turning of the debate on the Key Element, was not part of Council's 
deliberations. At the same time, he stressed that in general the support in 
Council for this particular element, i.e., Mission Statement 4, was 
overwhelming. 


It was stated that three reports have been produced, with student and faculty 
input, that very coherently address points concerning the ways in which 
"lifelong" education can be met, i.e., Reports on Registration, Academic 
Advising, and Core Curriculum. It was argued that while everyone agrees 
with the statement on "lifelong" education, the points and principles 
contained in those Reports, should be brought into this discussion, the 
feeling being expressed that the solution has already been found and the 
mission was already there. 


Senate was advised that the Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
Council, as the other Councils, supported the statement on "lifelong" 
education and it was felt that today, not to support that idea, would be going 
against the trend. While Concordia has been the initiator of "lifelong" 
education in Montreal, it was no longer alone in this, and other universities, 
recognizing it as a necessity and a need for the community, have also gone 
in this direction. It was normal for Concordia, in its Mission, to say that it 
will continue to support that, but we should also say that we were the first 
to initiate "lifelong" education. It was also important to keep in mind that 
more and more pre-career students were entering Concordia, which fact, 
along with our commitment to "lifelong" education, has given Concordia a 
reputation of being a full-fledged and respectable University. The feeling 
was also expressed that apart from stating that we will continue to have 
full-time, part-time, and "lifelong" education, it was also important and 
necessary to state that these students were fully integrated into our 
programmes rather than being in extension programmes, as in other 
universities. In addition, if we do, in fact, state that we are going to 
continue to support "lifelong" education, we will also, as in everything else, 
have to pay a price and that price has to be understood at the very outset. 
Furthermore, it was no longer a matter of simply stating that that was what 
we were going to do, because, years ago when "lifelong" education was 
introduced, students had no other choice, if they wished to do that, than to 
come to this Institution. But, that was no longer the case and as McGill, for 
example, expands into this area, the comparison of the programmes will 
have to be based on the services offered by each institution to "lifelong" 
learners, i.e., on the percentage of our budget that we are prepared to 
earmark for this purpose. 


Suggestions were made with respect to various ways in which we could 
indicate our support for "lifelong" education, particularly for part-time 
students, whether graduate or undergraduate, which included providing 
better facilities for those students; eliminating quotas presently in effect for 
part-time students; making more courses available for these students; and 
looking into the future possibility of offering Engineering programmes on a 
part-time basis. 


It was stated that years ago, evening students studying at the University, 
were second class citizens, they knew it, and more importantly, they 
accepted that fact. That is, they humbly accepted the courses available to 
them, they accepted the fact that they could not take an Engineering degree, 
and the fact that professorial office hours were not available to them- 
Moreover, they considered themselves to be very privileged to be able to be 
in the same classroom or the same university as rich or bright young kids 
who had scholarships, and who could get full-time education at the age of 
18 or 20. It was further stated that 35 year olds do not think like that 
anymore. That is, they now demand equality of services, and in some 
respects, particularly from the point of view that they have been paying 
taxes a lot longer than an 18 year old, they were probably justified in their 
demands. It was stated moreover that to provide equality of services was 
very costly, and in some cases very difficult, particularly in terms of 


arranging meetings with their teachers in the evening, and in terms of 
staffing, which will involve a redefinition of work loads, etc. It was 
emphasized, however, that notwithstanding the fact that equality of services 
had its costs, the point being made was that the overall attitude, and the 
overall economy within which "lifelong" learning was taking place, was 
very, very, different; and that evening students, i.e., adults who were 
lifelong learners, have expectations which they did not previously have. 


During continued discussion it was argued that one of Concordia's 
strongest points vis-a-vis evening students, was that they could study at 
night, and at the same time work during the day; that there was a certain 
amount of confusion caused in equating part-time students with evening 
students and full-time students with day students, i.e., there was another 
category consisting of fulltime night students; that one of our biggest 
drawing cards vis-a-vis McGill was that students at Concordia could take 
credit degree programmes at night; that we could no longer afford to 
maintain a situation in which 5 people in a particular department were 
working during the day, with nothing to do, and at the same time, have only 
one person, or nobody in that department servicing the large group of 
students who were studying at night; that there was a total lack of course or 
programme planning available to evening students; that departments did not 
have the necessary rapport with their evening students which would allow 
those departments to adjust their plans in order to manage their resources 
more effectively; and that it was essential that a survey be taken of the 
resources available, before we could even begin to discuss non-costly ways 
and means to solve existing problems facing our evening students. 


It was stated that the reputation of Sir George Williams in Quebec, was 
based on its tradition of being able to offer the same quality programmes to 
part-time students as to full-time students. Unfortunately, however, that 
reputation and that tradition has been eaten away, not out of any conscious 
desire to do so, but simply because of a limited resource package and an 
increasing demand at the undergraduate level with respect to full-time 
students, which has caused considerable suffering to our part-time students. 
It was also pointed out that Concordia's new part-time student enrolments 
have decreased from 2,013 in 1978/79, to 1,296 in the Fall, 1982; that at 
the same time, UQAML has maintained a 60% ratio between part-time and 
full-time enrolments, which represents an increase in total part-time 
enrolments from 9,000 to 15,000; and that the University of Montreal, 
despite its inconvenient geographical location, was able to attract a very 
large number of part-time students. It was argued that, given these facts, 
other universities were obviously doing something right and Concordia was 
doing something wrong; that we have to plan in terms of future 
demographic trends; that we have to maintain and, in fact, re-establish our 
reputation with respect to part-time students; and that "support for lifelong 
education" was not only a mission for Concordia, it was a very key element 
of that mission. 


It was stated that perhaps 60% of the part-time students at UQAM, were in 
business oriented Certificate programmes which Concordia did not offer; 
that UQAM, with approximately 9,500 students following, business 


programmes, was the largest business school in Canada; that both at UQAM 
and the University of Montreal, any three certificates, regardless of 
disciplines, produces a Bachelor's degree, which attracts many, many 
students into the Continuing Education network. It was also stated that one 
was not necessarily convinced that, in supporting Mission Statement 4, we 
should go in that direction. 


It was argued that the decrease in our part-time student enrolment resulted at 
least in part, from the fact that, as a result of quotas, those students were 
being denied admission to programmes that they want to take, particularly 
Commerce programmes, even though they have satisfied the admission 
requirements as published in the Calendar. 


In response to the above, it was explained that under normal circumstances 
it was just not possible to attract to Concordia, enough faculty members 
qualified in areas offered by the Faculty of Commerce and Administration, 
in order to man the number of courses and or sections which would be 
needed to handle the number of students applying to study here. In addition, 
it was not only a question of the amount of money that we might put into a 
programme, that will ensure our capacity to maintain the quality of 
education that was necessary for the students to get at the end of the 
programme. Admittedly, if we had the space, etc., we could accommodate 
more students by extending large classes throughout the entire three year 
programme, or by hiring more part-time teachers who were perhaps less 
qualified.. However, it was argued that the question that we have to ask 
ourselves, was whether we wanted to have fewer students, whom we were 
capable of handling and at the same time, ensuring that in the end they will 
have a degree that makes sense; or do we admit more students and forget 
about the quality of the degree that those students will earn at the end of the 
line? Senate was advised that what the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration has opted for, was that they can accommodate that number 
of students that will ensure the minimum quality of education acceptable to 
the Faculty, regardless of the amount of money that the University was 
prepared to allocate to the Commerce budget. 


It was pointed out that in the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science, 
it was not only part-time students who were being prevented from entering, 
because of lack of a sufficient number of student positions, it was full-time 
students as well; that programmes in Engineering and Computer Science 
would lose accreditation if they were offered totally on a part-time basis, 
ie., the final two years of those programmes, because of accreditation 
requirements, have to be offered on a full-time basis; that it was not simply 
a question of opening up large classes in order to accommodate more 
students in Engineering and Computer Science, it was also a question of 
laboratory facilities, which were extremely costly, and which facilities were 
already being stretched to the limit because of the large number of students 
currently being admitted; and that it was extremely difficult to attract 
qualified Engineering professors to the University, particularly because of 
the high salary differential between what the University could afford to pay 
and current salaries in the outside business world. 


It was stated that in dealing with enrolment statistics we have to be sure that 
we know exactly what they mean. In considering, for example, recent 
statements to the effect that McGill's part-time student enrolment was now 
larger than the full-time enrolment, we have to be aware of the fact that 
part-time enrolment includes a whole range of people who were taking 
non-credit language courses, etc. In addition, it was pointed out that the 
drop this year in Concordia's part-time student enrolment, was almost 
entirely offset by an increase in full-time enrolments, which might possibly 
be the result, for example, of a number of people who would normally be 
studying on a part-time basis, opting instead, because of the lack of jobs, to 
become full-time students. Finally, it was stated that the point being made 
was that we have to be extremely careful in using and interpreting enrolment 
Statistics. 


It was argued that we should not be considering the resources issue. 
vis-a-vis accomodating more part-time or evening students, on a Faculty by 
Faculty basis, but rather on a cross-Faculty basis, e.g., we should be 
looking into the possibility of using sociology and/or psychology 
professors, to teach courses in Marketing, etc.; that we should also have 
access to student/ teacher ratios on the basis of part-time faculty and 
full-time faculty; and that qualified professors should be required to teach in 
those areas where they are needed and not be allowed to refuse 
cross-Faculty appointments. 


It was suggested that in supporting this Mission Statement, we are 
reaffirming our traditions and doing that very strongly, but at the same time 
that was not saying that we were going to sit back on our laurels and that 
everything that we have done vis-a-vis part-time education we have done 
right and that we were going to stop changing with the times. It was also 
argued that Concordia's competition for part-time students was not really 
UQAM or the University of Montreal, but rather McGill; that the same 
enrolment trends have occurred at McGill, as at UQAM and the University 
of Montreal, i.e., McGill's part-time enrolments have gone up, while 
Concordia's have gone down; that those increases in part-time enrolments 
resulted in part, from the fact that McGill, for example, was tackling a 
different market than Concordia; that if students wanted to follow a full 
degree programme, either in the day or the evening, either on a part-time or 
full-time basis, and to do so in English, with a full range of choices, they 
have to come to Concordia; that again, McGill was in a different market and 
we were losing ground because we have not yet really tried to look at the 
trends in education and make sure that we get into that market as well; that 
we have not even considered or debated the possibility of taking smaller 
packages and building those packages into a degree, as was the trend in 
other universities; that decisions that we have taken over the past three or 
four years with respect to operating the University on a day to day basis, 
have been counter to any approach toward being open and available; that 
every time we have cut costs, they have affected our need to keep this 
University open from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m., e.g., telephone cutbacks, 
which served as an important link with our part-time students, has affected 
the availability of professors and the ability of people to leave messages, 
etc.; that the issue with respect to this Mission Statement, was to say that we 
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were going to stop doing that, that in fact we were going to look carefully at 
the needs with respect to "lifelong" education, that we were going to see 
what we have to do to reverse the present trend and that we were going to 
make a commitment here and now to do something about that; and that that 
was what was being asked insofar as approval of this particular Key 
Element was concerned. 


It was suggested that, given the lateness of the hour, and a certain hesitation 


over the idea of now moving on to the next item, the meeting should 
perhaps be adjourned. 


Adjournment 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 


John Noonan 
Secretary of Senate 


